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and grieved His Holy Spirit? for I gave way to 
associate with bad company, for which I often felt 
condemnation. But the merciful God was pleased 
to visit me again and again, and I have at times, 
when obedient to manifested duty, on seeing my 
associates coming to my father’s house on the 
first day of the week, who I knew were coming 
for sport and vanity, taken the Bible, concealed 
myself, and spent my time in reading; and, oh ! 
the joy and peace | experienced for so doing.” 
In the twenty-second year of his age he was mar- 
ried to Keturah Hollingsworth, who proved to 
be a sympathizing companion, and prepared to 
unite with him in a self-denying course of Chris- 
tian dedication. After entering into this import- 
ant engagement, and having the charge of an in- 
creasing family, he suffered not the cares of this 
life to prevent him and his family from attending 
religious meetings, or attending to other religious 
duties ; and was truly exemplary in his life and 
conversation amongst men, and concerned for the 
right maintenance of the principles of our reli- 
gious Society, evidencing to those who knew him, 
that his concern was more to lay up treasure in 
Heaven, than to become great and rich in this 
world ; and as he thus lived in the way of self- 
denial, willing to bear the cross of Christ, he be- 
came more and more useful in religious society, 
and about the thirty-fourth year of his age he 
came forth in the ministry; and, although he 
was but short in communication, yet the evidence 
was sealed on the minds of Friends, that he was 
led therein by that power which alone can rightly 
qualify for His work ; and in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, he was recommended to the sta- 
tion of a minister. 

His concern was great for the welfare of our 
religious Society, and that its members should 
live consistently with the profession they were 
making to the world. To the lukewarm, and 
those who seemed indifferent in regard to their 
religious duties, he was concerned to speak closely, 
and he manifested a lively interest for the reli- 
gious and guarded education of the youth ; strong 
were his pleadings with them to turn their backs 

upon, the many vain and transitory things of 
“T had a sense given me, in very early life, of | time, which, as they are indulged in, lead their 
the Divine Being ; that it was in him I lived,| minds away from the Truth; often exhorting 
moved, and had my being; and from the same I| them to remember their Creator in the days of 
et condemnation for evil, and justified for well| their youth, and setting before them the neces- 
doing. But, oh! how often have I disobeyed | sity of bowing before that Almighty Power, unto 
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The following memorial was read on 7th day, 
the 6th of Tenth month last, in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting,—as the minute states, to the “ instruc- 
tion and satisfaction” of its members. We copy 
from the printed Minutes. 


A Memorial of Mill-Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning JouNn Jay, deceased. 


“ Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord from henceforth; 


rea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest frum their labours, and 
their works do follow them.’’ 


The memory of our late dear friend, John Jay, 
being precious to many of us, we are induced to 
prepare a brief account of him, hoping that his 
example of uprightness, simplicity, and love of 
the truth, together with his peaceful close, may 
encourage others to follow him, as he followed 
Christ. 

He was born, in South Carolina, the 12th day 
of the Ninth month, 800. His parents, Jesse 
and Sarah Jay, were members of the religious 
Society of Friends. About the third year of his 
age, his father removed from South Carolina, and 
settled in the State of Ohio, where he, having to 
encounter the disadvantages of settling a new 
country, and being in limited circumstances, our 
friend had not the opportunity of acquiring much 
school learning. 

Un the subject of his education he remarks, 
that “having the Holy Scriptures for a reading 
book at school, was a source of much comfort 
and advantage to me, lasting impressions being 
made thereby, and a love begotten in my mind, 
for the sacred truths therein recorded. 
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whom we must all render an account of the deeds 


done in the body. | 


i 
| 


during his life; often conversing with them, and | 
showing them the necessity there was of living in | 


things necessary would be added ; and during his 
last illness he wrote an epistle of advice to them, 
to which was appended a petition on their behalf. 

From the time that he was recommended to 
the station of a minister, until the winter of 1846, 
he visited, in gospel love, most of the meetings 
belonging to our Yearly Meeting, and many of 
them several times, besides having often engaged 
in family visits, within the limits of his own 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Soon after returning from our Yearly Meeting, 
in 1846, he was taken with a cold, which seemed 
to affect his lungs, and produced a considerable 
cough, but did not entirely confine him. 

In the Twelfth month following, notwithstand- 
ing his weak state of health, he performed a reli- 
gious visit to Alum-creek Quarterly Meeting, and 
some of the meetings thereto belonging ; and, 
after returning home from this visit, he continued 
feeble in body, and in the forepart of the Second 
month following he was seized with a violent 
hemorrhage of the lungs, which soon reduced him 
to a very weak state, and fears were entertained 
by his friends and relations that his removal was | 
near; but at this time he seemed to be resigned 
to his condition, exhorting and encouraging those 
of his friends who visited him, to faithfulness; 
labouring, whilst health and strength were granted 
unto them, to be prepared to meet their change, 
adding that although he could not see much in 
his way, yet he had been led to look very closely 
into his condition, and felt that he had nothing to 
depend upon but the mercies of a Redeemer. 

Continuing very low for some time, and after 
about three months confinement to his house, he 
recovered, so that he was again able to attend 
meeting; andin the Kighth month following, he 
attended Miami Quarterly meeting. After this 
time, his disease, which was considered to be a 
pulmonary consumption, increasing, he did not 
go much more from home during the remainder 
‘of the summer and fall, except to attend some 
meetings; undergoing much fatigue to accom- 
plish the same, often saying that it was a trial to 
him to be deprived of this privilege, but he wish- 
ed to be content in the will of the Lord. 

During the forepart of the following winter, 
his health continued nearly the same, but the 
coldness of the weather rendered it more difficult 
for him to attend religious meetings. 

He had expressed a desire for some time before, 
that he might be permitted to attend the three 
Monthly Meetings belonging to his Quarterly 
meeting, in the Second month; and when the 
time arrived, though weak, he attended said 
meetings, and the Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 





ing, he was engaged in a weighty testim, 
love one with another, and of seeking first the | fervent supplication, that he might be 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, then all | faithful during his remaining time. 
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ters and Elders; he then returned home. ar. 
this proved to be the last meetin See 
His concern for his own children remained | attended. 


g that he over 
When in attendance at his own Monthly moet. 
MY an | 
preserved 


He informed his friends before the close of sh. 
mecting, that he had something on his ming + 
communicate, after which he would be under the 
necessity of leaving the meeting. He then do. 
livered a solercn address, reminding parents o{ 
the great responsibility resting on them, of guar. 
ing the youth from the snares and vices so abyp. 
dant in the world, particularly with regard to jy. 
proper reading ; he then left the meeting. Frop 
that time, being about the middle of the Second 
month, his health gradually declined, and he 
seemed sensible that his close was near, and sai 
that it afforded him consolation that he cou) 
look forward to the time when he should } 
rest and peace. 

During his confinement he wrote as follows: 
“T believe our Society is owned by Christ, the 
great head of the Church, and I would not p 
with my right, and the interest I feel therein, 
for many worlds like this. Therefore hearken 
dear young friends, as well as old, it is with me 
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| to testify that none of us can do better than to 


live consistently with the principles that we 
profess. 

“Oh! may you, beloved youth, whose lot it 
may be to read these lines, have an ear open to 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches, and 
a heart willing to obey the Divine Teacher, that 
you may look forward to the end of your time, 

| and be prepared for a glorious and joyful meeting 
in Heaven, where parting shall be no more, and 

| where the sorrows and troubles of this world can- 
not come.” 

His mind now seemed to be on the awful change 
that awaited him, and his remarks on that sub- 
| ject were very impressive. 

At one time he said, “ It is a very solemn con- 
sideration, my dear relations, that we are to be 
parted, and never, never see each other again 
this world ; but it is my desire that we may : 
so walk, that we may meet and remain togeth 
| in a better,world ; I sometimes think that I shou 
be glad if the Lord would be pleased to take me 
away at such a time as this; but I desire to be 
in submission to His will.” 

During his confinement, which was about two 
months, he was much visited by a wide circle of 
friends, to whom he made many weighty and im- 
pressive remarks, expressing, that although medi- 
eine had failed to give any relief to his body, yet 
‘he was permitted at times to partake of a litte of 

that healing Balsam, which comes from the Great 
Physician of value, and is strengthening to the 
never dying soul. 

He was for near four weeks previous to his 
‘death, deprived of his yocal utterance, and com: 
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aunicated his remarks by whispering, to which 
se alluded a short time before his end, as follows: 
«Jt is a great trial to me to be deprived of the 
privilege of conversing with you more intelligibly, 
-nd would be glad if my voice should be re- 
4ored before I depart, that I might say something 
» my friends; I hope, however, to be satisfied 
snd resigned to His will, who ordereth all things 
well.” 

At another time, alluding to his service in the 
ministry, he said: “TI feel that I have been cail- 
ed to exercise the one talent, but I have tried to 
jo my duty; [ have regretted that I was not 
earlier more faithful ; it would have been better 
for me to have given up sooner.” 

The day before his decease he appeared evi- 
dently to be growing weaker, but remained for 
wveral hours to lie quiet, except occasionally 
coughing spells, until in the evening, when he 
called his nearest relations around his bed, and, 
taking each one by the hand, saying, “I do not 
know whether I shall go this evening or not, I 
want to be prepared ;” and bidding them an affec- 
tionate farewell, he remained quiet until near nine 
o'clock, in the morning of the 11th of the Fourth 
month, 1848, when he quietly breathed his last, 
and we doubt not his redeemed spirit has entered 
into eternal rest and peace. 

His remains were interred at Mill-creek, on the 
i3th, attended by a large number of friends and 
neighbours, after which a solemn meeting was 
held. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


In Scotland, before the late foundation of 
“The Free Church,” the congregation did not, 
as here, possess the right to call their own minis- 
ter. On the contrary, some lord, or other great 
landed proprietor—generally one whose ancestors 
bad given largely to the church—had the sole 
right to nominate, or present, as was called in 
legal phraseology, the minister. For a century 
past, two parties divided the Church in reference 
to the effect of such presentation : one contended 
that the Presbytery was bound to sanction it, the 
other that the Presbytery had a right to reject 
the candidate if unworthy or disagreeable to 
them. This controversy came to a crisis in 1844, 
when 400 ministers of the Church left their liv- 
Ings, rather than submit to the dictation of the 
civil power: and by this secession founded the 
present “ Free Church” of Scotland. The fol- 
lowing article, copied from the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review for October, gives a stirring narra- 
tive of the events that led to, and the Christian 


heroism that characterized, that catastrophe.— 
Bulletin, 


In 1834 the General Assembly passed what 
was termed the veto act, asserting that no minis- 
ter should be forced upon a congregation, the 
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asserted that the State had not the right to force 
upon the Church her rulers and teachers, and that 
the consent of the people was essential to the 
validity of a call. 

This act produced a deep sensation throughout 
Scotland, and an anxious looking for its results. 
A case soon arose to test its operation. The pa- 
tron of the parish of Auchterarder presented a 
minister to its living, against whom an over- 
whelming majority of the congregation solemnly 
remonstrated. The Presbytery refused to pro- 
ceed with the induction. The patron and pre- 
seutee appealed to the ecclesiastical courts, but 
they sustained the Presbytery. They then ap- 
pealed to the civil tribunals, and obtained a de- 
eree of the court of session, by a vote of eight to 
five, pronouncing the veto act illegal, and censur- 
ing the Presbytery for obeying it ; and afterwards 
fining it £16,000 for doing what it had solemnly 
vowed to do,—obey its ecclesiastical superiors, 
An appeal was taken to the House of Lords, and 
the decision of the civil court sustained. 

Here, then, the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
ties were brought into direct conflict. Other 
cases soon occurred, involving the same princi- 
ples; the Church of Scotland insisting that she 
should not be forced to perform spiritual acts by 
stress of civil power, and the Government insist- 
ing on the right to constrain her to these acts by 
fines and interdicts. Repeated attempts were 
made at compromise, by Dr. Chalmers on the part 
of the Church, and distinguished members of her 
majesty’s cabinet on the part of the Government, 
but without success. It at length became evi- 
dent that the Evangelical party must yield, or 
must renounce their livings, and go forth, trust- 
ing to Him that feeds the ravens. The Govern- 
ment and the Moderate Party seem never to have 
supposed it possible that a large number of men 
could renounce all their worldly maintenance, in 
support of a mere abstraction. Judging from 
what they knew of human nature, they felt cer- 
tain that when it came to the stern issue of sac- 
rificing their all, interest would be paramount to 
principle, and but few would secede. 

Such was the state of pubiic feeling in the be- 
ginning of 1842. Some hoped that the Evan- 
gelicals would be firm; some that they would 
yield ; some believed that the old and dauntless 
spirit of the Covenant still lingered about the 
mountains and glens that were hallowed by the 
blood of martyred witnesses for Christ’s crown, 
and that this spirit would flame out in their sons; 
others believed that all this display of determina- 
tion, was mere bravado, that would give way in 
the stern hour of trial. | 

The eighteenth of May, 1843, was a memora- 
ble day for Scotland. Her gray old capital was 
crowded with the elite of the land, who came 
pouring in from mountain and lowland, to see the 
last mighty struggle in that contest so long waged 


majority of which formally declared their oppo-| between the might of intellect and piety on the 
sition to his settlement. It was thus at length ' one hand, and the might of power and wealth on 
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the other. The grim old towers of Holyrood are 
graced with the glitter of reflected royalty, and 
the deep and narrow streets of the Old Town are 
thronged with eager faces, which scarcely turn 
to gaze on the glittering pomp of the magnificent 
train that swept from the ancient palace of the 
Stuarts to the Cathedral Church of St. Giles. All 
feel that this day is big with the fate of interests | 
that lie near the throbbing heart of Scotland. 
The General Assembly, that day to meet, would 
decide before the setting sun, the destiny of the 
noblest and purest part of the Church of Knox, 
and Melville, and Henderson. The royal com- 
missioner having held his stately levee, and lis- 
tened with his glittering retinue to the opening 
sermon at St. Giles, the procession again moves 
through a wedged and living mass to the Church 
of St. Andrew's, where the Assembly is to meet. 
For hours this church has been crowded to suffo- 
cation, except in the seats reserved for the mem- 
bers. At length these seats are filled. In the 
chair is seated the polished and classic Welsh, 
whose pure and glowing spirit seems to shine 
through his too fragile body like a lamp through 
a vase of alabaster, and whose knit brow and com- 
ressed lip tell of unfaltering resolve. Beside 
fim is seen the white-haired Chalmers, whose 
massive frame and swollen brow bespeak the pro- 
foundest emotion. Around are gathered men, 
who, as they think of the quiet homes where dear 
ones are gathered in agonizing sttspense, homes 
where so many days of joy had been passed, but 
which that day were to be abandoned by their 
own act, and these dear ones taken forth to strug- 
gle with the nameless uncertainties of the future, 
the eye of the husband and father fills with an 
unbidden tear ; but as they remember the high 
and holy cause in which this sacrifice is to be 
made, the tear is brushed away, and the heart of 
the Christian is nerved with new strength for the 
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the Government had been confidently assured tho: 
not more than thirty would leave the esta});.1, 
ment in the last issue. Who then will f, Von 

, ° IOW 
the noble Welsh? First, there springs to }; 
° : c Ibs 
side the dauntless Chalmers, with his flas\j,,, 
eye and his lion port; another; and aesthers 
the men whose names had shed her brightest 
lustre on the Church; the men who bad toiled 
most faithfully for the destitute and ne; Lested « 
one by one they rose and swelled the gaths ie 
stream, until one hundred and ninety-three seats 
have been vacated, and the pride and the flowe; 
of the Church have departed. From the crowded 
seats and galleries there throng others to share jy 
this glorious exodus, and to lay down their world. 
ly hopes for Christ’s crown and covenant, until. 
to the blank amazement of the startled commis. 
sioner, the whole house seems likely to be emp- 
tied, in the excited rush that was made from 
every part of it, to follow those men who novw. 
with nobler than carnal weapons, “ struck fv 
their altars and their fires, God and their natiy, 
land.” 

Outside of the house the dense and crowded 
mass was wrought up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement. The old clock on the spire had struck 
three as the Lord Commissioner entered the hall 
of St. Andrew’s, and the anxious crowd, that 
could neither see nor know what was passing 
within, was moved with the most eager anxiety. 
“They will come out,” say the sons of the cove. 
nant; ‘ they will not prove recreant to us, whom 
they have led thus far in this contest, and play 
the craven in the hour of trial.” “ They will 
not come out,’? say others; “they will not pluck 
the bread out of the mouths of their children for 
a mere abstraction.’ Doubts, hopes, and fears 
were busy, and many an anxious glance was cast 
at the dial in the tower. The lingering hands 
point to half-past three, and yet no one appears 





ciple. Soon the bray of trumpets and the clatter | Have they indeed faltered? Have they proved 


offering he has now to make on the altar of prin- | from within, and no note of indication is given. 


of sabres announce the entrance of represented | faithless to the blue banner of the covenant‘ 


royalty, who is received by the Assembly stand- 
ing, and greeted by the Moderator as he appears, 
with the customary formalities. The blessing of 
the Church’s great Head is then fervently im- 
plored, and there is a breathless pause. A thou- 
gand hearts are throbbing with a quickened pulse, 
and quivering lips are moved with prayer, as the 
Moderator turns slowly ard firmly to the Royal 
Commissioner, and, for himself and those who 
shall unite with him, solemnly protests against 
the organization of the Assembly as not free; 

inst the encroaching acts of the civil power as 
illegal and unconstitutional ; and renounces all 
connexion with an establishment whose bond of 
union had become a yoke of bondage. Then, 
laying his protest on the table, and bowing to the 
commissioner, he abandons the chair and walks 
towards the eastern door. It was a moment of 
intense excitement and suspense. No man knew 
who would prove firm in the hour of trial, and 


But hark! there comes a sound from within like 
| the rush of many waters, and the ery flies from 
lip to lip, “They come! they come!” and the 
living tide begins to pour from the guarded doer. 
There are Welsh, and Chalmers, and Candlish, 
and Cunningham, and Gordon, and Dunlop, and 
noble and honoured names in the Church ; pair 
by pair, score by score, hundred by hundred, 
they press forth in glorious procession, with 
hearts to dare and hands to do the mighty work 
before them. The long agony is over ; the Church 
is safe ; and strong men who had faced death un- 
moved amidst the roar of battle, are unstrung, and 
the big tears gush from their eyes as their lips 
murmur the “Thank God! Scotland is free - 
That dense compacted crowd, where the bayonets 
of the escort could scarcely open a passage to the 
scarlet robed commissioner, now swayed from side 
to side, like the yielding waters before the rush- 
ing prow; and down that living lane, where sobs 


A 
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and tears were mingled with prayers and bless. | the payment was resumed and completed about 
‘ngs on these brave men, strode four hundred of | noon, — $38,900 (as appears by the Roll and 
gvotland’s holiest ministers, and as many of her | Duplicate, submitted herewith, ) having been paid, 
eldership, ready todo and even to die for the with the exception of $650 awarded to orphan 
own rights of the Redeemer. Onward they | children, which the Commissioner retained, pur- 
nove silently down the crowded streets that de-| suant to his instructions, as per statement, marked 
cond toward the Water of Leith, their thoughts | A, accompanying this Report. 

busy with the past, the future, the absent, and| The Commissioner believes that the list of 
the dear, until they reach the round towers of | orphans is defective, but owing to the reluctance 
‘ynonmills; and there within the spacious Tan- | of people to give him information on this head, 
geld Hall, crowded to the roof with eager specta- | he had not the means of rendering it complete. 
wrs, they solemnly assemble. As the tremulous | The sum of eleven hundred dollars, not paid to 
voice of Welsh led in prayer, the long pent-up | the individuals to whom it was awarded, (being 
feelings of the vast assembly burst forth in irre- | either not claimed at all, or by persons not pro- 
pressible sobs and tears of mingled sorrow and | perly empowered,) was left in the hands of W. H. 
vladness: but when the whole multitude stood | Bruce, Sub-Indian Agent, to be by him paid to 
up, and from four thousand voices there went up, | the proper parties, or their legal representatives, 
until the towers of Canonmills shook with the | as appears per statement marked B, submitted 
thunder of the melody, the high and mournful | herewith. 





strains of theold Hebrew faith and fearlessness,— On the morning of the 10th, several indivi- 
“God is our refuge and our strength, duals appeared on the pay-ground, uttering com- 

[n straits a present aid, plaints of having been unjustly excluded from 
Therefore, although the earth remove, the roll. Although no name had been offered to 


We will not be afraid ;” the Commissioner which had not been presented 
every heart was nerved with holy fervour to lay | to the Council, and no such name had been ex- 
down all for the cross and crown of Christ. cluded without the deliberate decision of the 

The voice of the whole body called Chalmers | Chiefs, and ample time had been allowed for the 
to the chair ; and then it would almost scem, that, | most distant of the mixed Menominees to make 
after a quarter of a century spent in battling for | application, (25 days having clapsed between the 
the spiritual freedom of the Church, “the old | first notice published in the Green Bay Advocate 
man eloquent” might utter his nunc dimitti, as|and the holding of the last council,) yet, the 
he presided over the first General Assembly of | Commissioner fearing that through inadvertences 
the Free Kirk of Scotland. or misapprehension, some persons might have 

With the stupendous exertions that were then | been omitted, came to the conclusion to take the 
put forth to erect churches, manses, school-houses, | sum of $500 out of his personal allowance, and 
and colleges, to send missions to Jews and Hea-j leave it in the hands of three intelligent and 
then, and to set on foot all the machinery of an | trustworthy gentlemen, who might listen to all 
eficient Church; with the amazing labours of | such claimants, and according to the best of their 
Chalmers, who travelled over the length and | judgment divide it among them, in such propor- 
breadth of Scotland, breathing his own ardent} tions as they might think proper. See paper 
spirit into every class, whilst he seemed like the | marked C, submitted herewith. 3 
eagle to have renewed his youth; and with the| This decision, was by request of the Commis- 
wonderful success that crowned these exertions, | sioner, announced by Capt. Ephraim Shaler, to 
we cannot be detained, without exceeding our | the people assembled on the pay-ground, at the 
limits. Suffice it to say, that in a great measure | close of the payment. 
by the infusion of his own untiring energy into| The transactions of the 9th and 10th took 
every class, rank, and age, the stupendous struc- | place at the Fort. 
ture of the Free Church went up like Aladdin’s| The evening of the 10th was the time fixed 
palace, as it were, in a single night, and the world | upon for the Michigan to leave Green Bay for 
stood amazed at the unparalleled spectacle. Buffalo, and as such opportunities are rare, the 

Commissioner and his companion, were anxious 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TO MENoMINEES. |? Cmbark in her. They accordingly left the 
Fort about dusk, and crossed the river in order 

To Tuomas Ewrna, Secretary of the Home Depart- | to go on board. When they reached the wharf 
ment of the United States. at which she lay, they learned that in consequence 

(Continued from page 131.) of a storm of rain, which had occurred in the 

The payment commenced on the 9th, about 9 | afternoon, she would not get away before morn- 
o'clock in the morning, and was continued, with ‘ing. The Commissioner, wishing to see the Sub- 
au interval for dinner, till evening, during which | Indian Agent before starting, then proceeded, in 
ime about $35,000 were distributed, without any | company with A. Cope, to his office; but had 
uanifestation of dissatisfaction in the assembled | scarcely left the wharf, when he was arrested by 
crowd. a police officer, with a sheriff's writ. Under 
On the morning of the 10th, at 10 o'clock, charge of the officer, he continued on his way to 
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the Indian Agent’s office, and there found a con- | to the jurisdiction of the magistrate, showe) +... 
siderable crowd of people, who pressed in with | the plan pursued by the Commissioner jad a 
him. | ample opportunity to every claimant to }, a 
The agent requested the officer to clear the | name presented to the only tribunal counter lated 
room, and on his declining to do so, did it him-| by the Treaty, viz: the Commissioner anq Chi ¢ 
self, the people making no resistance. The officer | in council ; and called the attention of the wav. 
then handed the Commissioner the writ, from | trate to the fact that each of the witness... 
which it appeared that he was arrested at the suit | acknowledged, before him, that he had foun os 
of P. B. Grignon, Robert Grignon, Jean Baptiste | difficulty in getting his name reported to ¢\,, 
Dubay, William Powell, &ec., (all persons of | council, and that each of them had been enter. 
mixed Menominee blood, and on the roll | upon the Roll,—obtained an award—and pees, 
with highest awards,) and that he was charged | his money. 
with having embezzled $500 of property in which | The magistrate was then asked whether | 
they had an interest. While waiting for counsel, | would not dismiss the case. But he replied thy 
P. B. Grignon, one of the plaintiffs, came into| if the defendant had any testimony to offer, jt 
the office and demanded of the Commissioner his | had better. be presented. A. Cope was th . 
pay-roll, to be submitted for examination to a| called up, and testified as to the manner in whiet, 
magistrate. The Commissioner replied that he | the councils had been held by the Commissioner 
should be happy to meet the gentlemen who were | pursuant to his instructions, and to the fact tha 
discontented with his proceedings at Washington, | no names had been offered to the Commission 
and there undergo the most rigid scrutiny; but|that had not been presented to the chiefs | 
he should not part with his Roll until he de-| council, and that all the names there pres: 
posited it in the hands of the officer of the | had come from parties who had made applicatic 
Government to whom it appertained. Having| to the Commissioner’s assistant at the Astor 
engaged David Agry and Joel 8. Fisk as counsel, | House, or to the chiefs themselves, by writ: 
the Commissioner was conducted before J. 8. | memoranda, except some introduced by the chi 
Dunlap, Justice of the Peace. of their own motion and accord; that he himse! 
The warrant having been read, the plaintiffs | had prepared the pay-roll, in conformity with ¢! 
counsel asked that the hearing be postponed till | decision in council, which he had attended 
the next day. The Commissioner, however, in- | throughout; that he stood at the table where and 
sisted that the case proceed immediately. The | when the payment was made, and took the r 
jurisdiction of the magistrate was then objected | ceipts of the recipients; and that the whol 
to by the defendant’s counsel, but the Justice | the $40,000 had been awarded and distribut 
decided to hear the accusation and testimony. } with the exceptions already stated in this Report ; 
M. L. Martin and 8. R. Colton appeared for the | and that no person not upon the Roll had re- 
plaintiffs. ceived any part thereof; that the $500 which 
They alleged that the Commissioner had mis- | had been spoken of was no part of the $40,000, 
appropriated $500 of the fund which had been | but of the $2,000 allowed to the Commissioner 
entrusted to him, for the benefit of the mixed | by the Government, which he had left in charg 
Menominees, and had therefore subjected him-| of three gentlemen, viz: Capt. Ephraim Shaler, 
self to the penalty provided for the crime of em- | of Fort Howard, Solomon Juneau, of Milwaukie 
bezzlement; that besides this, he had been guilty | and M. L. Martin, of Green Bay, to distribute, 
of other acts of embezzlement,—having placed | according to their discretion, among any persons 
upon his Roll and made payments to parties not | who might accidentally have been overlooked, ot 
embraced in the terms of the trust confided to} to any poor and distressed persons of mixed 
him. He had committed other errors:—he had | Menominee blood, as they might see fit. W. lH 
been instructed to make the awards in council, | Bruce, the Agent, was also called, and testified 
and yet he had held no council,—but a secret | that he had received $1,100 for unclaimed 
conclave—a council being an assembly open to | awards, with instructions from the Commissionet 
the public, especially that portion interested in | to pay them to the parties entitled. 
its decisions, in order there to defend their rights,| $8. R. Colton closed, reiterating the charge that 
and see that justice wasdone them. Their clients | the $500 had been embezzled, though it might 
asked but justice, yet had been treated like dogs. | have been taken from the $2,000. For that 
Witnesses were summoned to prove these ac- | sum was placed in the hands of the Commissioner 
cusations, They were, so far as is recollected, | for expenses alone, and any surplus belonged 
the prosecutors themselves, with one exception. | the Government, and was not at his disposal ; 
They complained much of not having been per-| and that on the showing of his own witness, he 
mitted to attend the council, and confirmed the | had been guilty of another act of the same nature, 
other accusations. They knew the $500 to be | in handing $1,100 of the $40,000 to the Sub- 
a part of the $40,000, because they understood | Indian Agent. 
Capt. Shaler to say so in his proclamation at the| The Justice decided, that there was no ¢vl 
close of the payments. dence of embezzlement, and released the Com 
The defendant’s counsel, after again objecting ‘ missioner. 
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By this it was after midnight. The Commis- 
joner and his company reached their quarters on 
hoard the Michigan about 1 o'clock in the morn- | 
sg, and by daylight were on their homeward 
route—meeting with no other interruption. 

It is believed, that the number of persons dis- 
atisfied with the conduct of the Commissioner 
gas small; and consisted chiefly of individuals 
ho had, on some previous occasions, received 
larger sums than they did on this. 

The Commissioner found the mixed Meno- 
minees quite a different description of people 
from what he had anticipated. But few of them 
can with propriety be at all considered as Indians. 
They are citizens, and do not differ in dress, 
manner of living and appearance from other citi- 
zens, With the exception of a darker shade of 
complexion, and a slight prominence of the cheek 
hone in some instances. Many of them are per- 
sons of good education, property, and influence 
in society. The head of one family was recently 
Sheriff of Brown county—another, Mayor of 
Milwaukie—a third, a member of the Judiciary. 
A large proportion of them are, however, in hum- 
ble circumstances. 

It will be noticed, on examination of the Roll, 
that the column for Imbeciles is blank through- 
out; neither Indians nor others being willing to 
admit that any persons of that class were on the 
Roll, or that they knew of any such, entitled to 
be on it. The Commissioner being unable to 
discover any persons of that description, was un- 
able to fulfil the wishes of the Department in 
that particular. 

The Commissioner desires, before closing this 
portion of his Report, to acknowledge the kind 
and efficient aid received from Capt. Ephraim 
Shaler, the U. S. Agent, and Deputy Quarter- 
master at Fort Howard, throughout the trans- 
action of this difficult business. He is a man of 
firmness and integrity. 

Having now recited, in as much detail as he 

supposes to be needful, the circumstances which 
transpired during the execution of the trust com- 
mitted to him, the Commissioner claims indul- 
gence for introducing a subject not confided to 
him by his official instructions, but which, never- 
theless, seems to him to fall within the general 
design of the President in his appointment, viz : 
the extension of his paternal care and protection 
to the feeble and injured people whom Divine 
Providence has placed within his guardianship. 
_ He hopes that although there may be some 
irregularity in this, he will be sustained by that 
sympathy for the afflicted aborigines of our coun- 
try which the President so feelingly expressed to 
the Commissioner, when conferring the commis- 
sion to the Menominees upon him. 

It is known to the Government, that there is 
a settlement of Oneidas on Duck Creek, about 11 
miles §. W. of Green Bay. This people had 
been, while in the State of New York, in some 
degree under the care of the Society of Friends. 
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The Commissioner and his companion being 
the first members of that society particularly 
interested in this people, who had been in the 
vicinity of them since their removal to this 
region, made a visit to their settlement, and 
called at the house of the head chief, Daniel 
Bread. He was absent from home; but they 
embraced the opportunity of making their obser- 
vations, and conversing with some of the young 
men with whom they met. They found them a 
people who had made considerable advances in 
civilization ; settled agriculturists, and mostly 
professors of Christianity. Their garb was that 
of the white man, their houses equal to those of 
the country people about them—their farms 
under better cultivation than those of the old 
French settlers—their teams known through the 
country by their superiority of breed and condi- 
tion, and their horned cattle very creditable to 
them. 

Their fields were well enclosed by substantial 
fences, some of them better than any they saw 
elsewhere, and such as would indicate unusual 
care and thrift even in our eastern country. The 
surface of the land had not yet been reduced to 
the smoothness of an old country, but it was 
evident, considering the few years since these 
Indians had commenced their labours with the 
axe in the dense original forest, that no idle or 
improvident people had been there. As a proof 
of the state of agriculture among them, it may 
be mentioned that the chief supplies of Indian 
corn and beef at the town of Green Bay are 
derived from them. 

It requires but a few more years of uninter- 
rupted progress in the course which they are pur- 
suing, to qualify this people to appreciate and 
partake the benefits of citizenship. They only 
want to be let alone, to render this event as cer- 
tain as the sequence of cause and effect. Yet 
the protecting and fostering care of a wise and 
benevolent government, might hasten the period, 
and place that desirable consummation beyond 
the reach of counteracting influences. 

Could provision for the education of all their 
children, in the rudiments of English learning, 
be made for them, they have the disposition to 
avail themselves of it; and could a good manual 
labour school be sustained among them, as sug- 
gested by Albert Gallatin*, in which their youth 
might be instructed in some mechanic arts, and, 
above all, be early trained to habits of steady 
unremitting industry, great advantage might 
result from it, to this interesting and deserving 
people. 


(To be continued.) 


A just sense of our own fallibility will 
render us cautious in judging of the errors of 
others. 





* See Gallatin, in Transactions of American Ethno- 
logical Society, vol. ii. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The magnitude of the immense Wire Bridge 
over the Ohio river at Wheeling, will be under- 
stood from the following description of it, the 
items of which are derived from the report of the 
Engineer, Charles Ellet, Jr.: — 

“The span of the bridge is 1,010 feet from 
centre to centre of the supporting towers, being 
152 feet longer than the celebrated Freibourg 
bridge, which is the greatest span heretofore con- 
structed. The height of the flooring, at its 
— elevation, is 97 feet above the low water 
evel of the Ohio, giving an elevation of 52 feet 
above the great flood of 1832, and 58 feet above 
any other known rise of the stream; a stage of 
water, by the way, that is so seldom attained, 
and when attained is never navigated in conse. 
quence of the overflow of the banks, the sub- 
merging of the bottoms, and the general sweep- 
ing off of wood-piles, Xc., that all references 
to and comparisons with it are matters rather of 
curiosity than of practical utility. On a rise of 
twenty feet above low water there will be an 
elevation of 77 feet from the surface of the water 
to the floor of the bridge. 

The summit of the eastern tower is 1534 feet 
above the water, and 60 feet above the butment 
by which it is supported. The flooring is 24 feet 
wide, with two foot-waves, each 34 feet, and an 
intermediate carriage way 17 feet wide. The 
flooring is supported by 12 cables of iron wire, 4 
inches in diameter, and 1,380 feet long. These 
cables rest on iron rollers, placed on the summits 
of the towers, the movements of which will re- 
lieve the towers of the strain which would be 
occasioned by the contraction and elongation of 
the wires, consequent on variations of tempera- 
ture, or the transitory loads that may pass over. 
The cables are anchored into the heavy masonry 
of the wing walls at each end of the bridge. The 
length of the wood work which rests on the cables 
is 960 feet; its weight 546 pounds per lineal 
foot, or 524,160 pounds; or 262 tons in the 
whole. Each cable is composed of 550 strands 
of No. 10 wire. The weight of each lineal foot 
of the 12 cables, composed of 6,600 strands, is 
330 pounds, making, with the weight of timber, 
bolts, castings, suspenders, &c., 920 pounds per 
lingal foot, or 441 tons, as the permanent weight 
of the bridge itself. 

Now, independent of this, its own weight, the 
bridge is constructed to support the greatest 
transitory weight that is ever likely to be, or I 
may say, can possibly be brought upon it. A 
column of sixteen of the six horse wagons used 
on the National road, would fill the length of the 
span from one abutment to the other. The floor- 
ing is wide enough to reccive two such columns, 
and therefore capable of containing 32 such 
teams at a time, and, assuming the average weight 
of each horse at 700 pounds, and of each loaded 
—— at 12,000 pounds, and allowing 500 men 
of the average weight of 150 pounds each, at the 
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same time, we have an aggregate of 499 400 
pounds, or 297 tons as a test of any transit, 
weight ever likely to be brought upon it, “Th 
is about equal to the weight of 700 cat), ,. 
4,000 men. Now the aggregate strengt); of ‘the 
6,600 strands of wire composing the 12 tables 
at 1,500 pounds tension for each, (and this js 4¢ 
certained by a machine for the purpose, ’ 
9,900,000 pounds, or 4,950 tons. In the dni. 
nary state of the bridge, therefore, they will be 
capable of supporting five times the tension whic, 
actually has taken place, and when the platform js 
covered with 32 loaded teams they will be capa. 
ble of resisting three times the tension produced 
by the weight of the bridge itself, and three 
times the additional tension produced by the load 
upon the flooring. Thus it would seem that the 
strength of the cables is more than sufficient for 
all practical purposes, and all other parts of the 
structure are in the same proportions. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, i849, 





It may possibly interest some of our readers, to 
be informed that circumstances recently occurred, 
which opened the way for the Editor to perform a 
hasty visit to two or three of the States in which 
negro slavery is still maintained, with but little 
melioration of its general character. 
of a conclusion to attend the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends to be held at New Garden,* in Guildford 
county, North Carolina, the Editor took passage by 
public conveyance from this city, by the way ot 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, 
yaston and Raleigh, to Greensborough ; not far from 
which the battle of Guildford was fought during 
the Revolutionary war. Travelling by public con- 
veyance, chiefly by railroad, little opportunity for 
observation was afforded. Though passing through 
the midst of slave States, no instance occurred in 
which the oppressions and cruelties of the system 
were observed. No marked difference betweer 
the appearance of the coloured population there, 
and in the free States, except in one or two in- 
stances, presented to view. Yet the aspect of the 


In pursuance 


* We have an illustration of the manner in which the 
names of places are sometimes transferred from one 
country to another, in the fact, that some emigrants 
who, soon after the first settlement of Pennsylvania, 
removed from New Garden, a place of little note in 
Ireland, fixed their residence in the southeastern 
part of Chester county. They assigned the name of 
New Garden to a township there. Subsequently, a 
number of emigrants from this Pennsylvania New 
Garden removed to Guildford county. in North Caro- 
lina, and fixed the name upon a district there. Subse- 
quent removals, chiefly of Friends, from Carolina to 
the northwest of the Ohio, have transferred the name 
of New Garden to districts in the States of Ohio and 
Indiana. 
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wantty forcibly impressed the conviction, and the 
govietion was 2 sorrowful one, that the blight of 
srery had rested upon the land. Instead of those 
gorishing villages, scattered at short distances 
om each other, and those fields covered with luxu- 
wast vegetation, which we everywhere behold in 
a» free States, we see in those slave-cultured lands, 
tensive tracts which once were cleared and cul- 
sated, now thrown out, unfenced, to return to 
ost, or to exhibit an almost unbroken scene of 
sarrenness and desolation. 
The cultivated land appeared devoted to Indian 
wm and cotton, with a small sprinkling of wheat 
lds But grass, which constitutes so essential an 
sement in Pennsylvania husbandry, was scarcely 
» be seen. Some isolated cases, in moist situations, 
yoduced crops for the scythe, but these were “ few 
yd far between.’’ The general aspect of desola- 
on, when viewed by eyes accustomed to the fer- 
sity of the Middle States, naturally suggested the 
section, whether such a state of things could ever 
iave arisen if the planters of Virginia, in 1620, had 
indignantly rejected the offer of the Dutch captain, 
who then introduced his twenty negro slaves into 
the rising colony. From this small beginning in 
Yorth America, proceeded the poisonous stream of 
negro slavery, which has spread, and is spreading, 
serility over some of the most favoured portions of 
this western world. This subject will probably be 
resumed in a future number. 





A telegraphic despatch, just received, announces 
the heart-rending intelligence, that our beloved 
Friend, ANNA A. Jenkins, of Providence, and her 
laughter Saran, perished on the night of 20th inst. 
i the flames of their own house, No particulars 
are given. 





Marrrep,—On Third day, the 13th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House on Sixth and Noble streets, 
Tuomas P. Cope, Jr., to Evizasetu W., daughter 
ot John Stokes, all of this city. 





Diro,—At her residence in Sandwich, Mass., on 
the 16th of Ninth month last, Mary Wine, widow 
ot Ebenezer Wing, aged 72 years, a member, and 
or several years an Elder of Sandwich Monthly 
Meeting. It may be said of this dear Friend that 
‘ie was given to hospitality. During her gradual 
teeline, she uttered many expressions indicating 
eitire peace of mind, and a patient quiet waiting, 
‘1 prospect of » happy immortality. 


—, At her residence in Farmington, N. H., on 
‘he 19th of Eighth month last, in the 99th year of 
er age, Hutpan Varney, a member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting. She retained her mental facul- 
les with remarkable strength and clearneas to the 
tad of her days; often remarking to her friends 
hat she felt herself to be a poor creature, but that 
“et confidence in the blessed Saviour, whom she 


‘elt to be precious, was unshaken. Her friends have 


—————— 
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the consolatory assurance that, after a long and 
well spent life, her end is peace. 


——, At her residence in Wolfborough, N. H., 
on the 5th of Ninth month last, Susannan J., wife 
of Daniel Bassett, in the 67th year of her age, a 
worthy Elder and member of Sandwich Monthly 
Meeting. In the various stations which it was her 
allotment to fill, she adorned by her Christian 
example, the doctrires of her religious profession. 
Although she did not express much during her short 
illness, respecting her spiritual condition, yet the 
remembrance of the circumspection, meekness, 
and humility which characterized her daily walk, 
leave no room to doubt that she is of that happy 
number, of whom it may be said, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 


—, Of typhoid fever, on Sixth day morning, 
the 9th inst., at the residence of his father, in Rush 
county, Indiana, Daniet A.. son of Hezekiah S. 
Clark, in the 25th year of his age, a member of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting. He was enabled to 
bear his sickness, which continued about five 
weeks, with patient resignation; and previous to 
his close, said there was nothing in his way—and 
all the desire he had to live was, that he might do 
more good. 


For Frienda’ Review. 
NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


From a communication received from a Friend 
who was present, the foliowing extracts are made, 
in relation to this Yearly Meeting. 

It convened at New Garden, at 11 o'clock, on 
Second day morning, the 5th of this month, and 
upon calling the representatives, notwithstanding 
the distance that many of them reside from the 
place of meeting, and the want of the facilities 
for travelling, which persons in the middle states 
enjoy, all but two answered to their names. 

Ministers in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, with certificates or minutes from their 
respective meetings, were Sibyl Jones, Ruth H. 
Baker, and Lydia R. Kelly, from New England ; 
Sarah M. Hiatt, from Indiana; Rebecca Collins, 
Sarah Hillman and Elizabeth Pitfield, from Phila- 
delphia, and John P. Balderson, from B:|timore. 

Epistles were received, and read, from all the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends on the American 
continent, and also the general printed one, and 
that in manuscript, from London. A committee 
of about fifty Friends, selected from all the quar- 
ters, was appointed to essay replies, to be pro- 
duced at a future sitting. Two Friends were 
directed to procure the printing of 1500 copies of 
the general London Epistle, for distribution 
against the close of the Yearly Meeting. 

Not the least interesting circumstance attend- 
ing this sitting, was the fact, that the ancient 
minister, and father in the church, Nathan Hunt, 
who has long stood as a pillar in the Society, and 
who has completed his 91st year,* was seated 
near the Clerk, and several times mace appropri- 





* According to accounts, he was born the 26th of 
Tenth month, 1758. 
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ate observations. Just before the adjournment, 
he addressed the young people present, in a very 
feeling manner, which spread a remarkable so- 
lemnity over the meeting. 

On Third day, after proceeding a little way in 
the reading and consideration of the queries and 
answers, a message wasreceived from the women’s 
meeting, stating the concern of two Friends to 
visit our meeting, which being promptly agrced to, 
they were admitted They were members of other 
Yearly Meetings, attending with minutes. Both 
were largely engaged in testimony, and one of 
them in prayer. After they had retired, the 
meeting proceeded in attention to the state of 
Society : during which, a number of impressive 
observations were made; and the Clerks were 
requested to prepare, and to produce to a future 
session, a minute, comprising the substance of 
the exercise which had prevailed. The Clerk in- 
forming the meeting that the Report of the dele- 
gation, which convened at Baltimore, in the 7th 
month last, was on the table, it was concluded, 
by the concurring judgment of the women’s meet- | 
ing, that, at the next session, the partition should 
be open, and the Report read in the hearing of 
men and women. 

On Fourth day, the 7th, the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders was held in the morning ;* after 
which a public meeting for worship was held, 
beginning at 11 o'clock ; and one appointed for 
the young people, at the request of 8. M. Hiatt, 
began at 3 P. M. 

On Fifth day morning the Meeting was opened, 
according to previous arrangement, with unclosed 
shutters, and the report just referred to, was twice 
read in the hearing of men and women Friends. 
A pause of some length ensued, manifesting a 
commendable degree of deliberation. When 
Friends began to express their sentiments, it 
quickly appeared that a strong current of unity 
prevailed. Many concurring voices were heard, 
from most parts of the house, and a minute was 
at length made, expressing the full unity of the 
meeting with the report. 

The Clerk, agreeably to the direction of a 
former sitting, produced and read a very correct 
summary of the most judicious and impressive 
remarks which were made when the state of So- 
ciety was under consideration. In the formation 
of this summary, little, if any, important matter 
offered to the meeting, was entirely overlooked ; 
and nothing was introduced which had not, in 
substance, if not in form, been expressed in the 
mecting. This minute, being approved, was di- 
rected to be printed, and transmitted to the sub- 
ordinate meetings. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read and approved. These minutes clearly 
prove that our Friends of North Carolina have 











*N. Hunt attended that meeting, but withdrew at its 
close. He also attended the meeting on 3d day,—but 
did not appear at any subsequent sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting. 
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a heavy burden to bear, and many toils ang 
plexities to encounter, in consequence “ . er. 
tem of slavery which surrounds them, Seed 

A report was produced on the subject of 
uous liquors, from which it appeared that jp; 
vidual inquiry had been made of nearly aj) 4)... 
members, as to their practice in relation to 4 
use of this article, and it was found that » «.., 
siderable number were not entirely clear ric 1. 
were advised to continue their labours, and », pe ' 
next year, the number still giving cause of oe 
easiness in this particular. = 

Sixth day, 9th. The meeting commenced » 
11 A. M., and soon after the opening two wome, 
Friends were admitted, who laboured carnest]y 
arrest the attention of some, who were beljc. 
to have been visited by the day spring from on 
high, but who had not been sufficiently regardfy! 
of the divine visitation. aoe 

The Report concerning the Boarding S¢ehoo| 
was read, from which it appeared that in settliny 
the accounts, a balance of a very few dollars re 
mained against the institution. The number of 
pupils was much smaller than could be desired, 

The difficulties attendant on the education of 
youth in that country, surrounded as Friends wn- 
avoidably are by the blighting effects of slavery, 
entitle them to the sympathy of their brethrea 
who are more happily situated. And probably 
many Friends who are favored with abundance of 
the treasures of the present world, if they would 
direct their attention to the condition and cir. 
cumstances of these distant brethren, might feel 
disposed to contribute something towards lighten. 
ing the burden under which they are labouring. 

Essays of Epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
from which such communications had been r- 
ceived, were read and agreed to. 

The delegates to the Convention at Baltimore 
were continued to unite with like bodies from the 
other Yearly Meetings, in case any emergency 
should render their united action desirable. 

The meeting closed on the afternoon of Sixth 
day, under a comfortable solemnity. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART OF PIETY PRO- 
MOTED.—ORIGINAL EDITION. 1754. 


There is a simplicity and dignity in the truth, 
and oftentimes in the description of it, which 
scarcely ever fail to afford gratification to minds 
imbued with the love of truth, for its own sake. 
To such as appreciate the simple beauty of style 
and straightforward sincerity, which are frequently 
to be met with in the writings of pious persons 4 
hundred years ago, the following Preface will 
appear well worth a careful perusal. We rarely 
find in the elaborate essays of the day, so many 
correct views and sentiments condensed into 
small a compass. Young and old—grave and 
gay, may draw many a good practical lesson 


Christopher Meidel. 
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we copy from a late number of the London have known Christ after the flesh only, now 
friend. T. desiring to feel him within, as the hope of glory. 
Those who have grieved, resisted, and mocked at 
the Holy Spirit, now seeking for strength and 
comfort from it. Those who have opposed the 
light of Christ, now gladly embracing it in the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. Those 
who have lived upon outward observations, and 
been feeding upon husks with the prodigal, nuw 
looking towards their Father’s house for the 
‘substance, the water of regeneration, the bread of 
life, and the new wine of the kingdom. There 
we may hear teachers, tutors, confessors and 
such like, who have had people’s faith and con- 
science at their command, often exclaimed 
against, if not as bad examples, yet as miserable 
«nd malefactors, have been esteemed, is evident | comforters, and physicians of no value. Now 
by the practice of most governments in exposing | names, notions, creeds, traditions, controversies, 
them to public view, as a warning against vice, | honours, riches, compliments, pastimes, Xc., are 
snd incentive to virtue. How much more shall | little regarded when death, the king of terrors, is 
se count the dying words of the righteous, | in view, and the great Judge stands at the door, 
(whose death is precious in the eyes of the Lord) | who, without respect of persons, judgeth and 
likely to answer this end, and, therefore, worthy, | rewardeth according to every man’s work. Now 
rith their lives and names, to be had in ever- | nothing will administer comfort but the inward 
| 


impartial Reader, — The author's design in 
continuing these collections, having already been 
x overed in his two former treatises upon this 
wbiect, to be no less than the promoting of 
ciety, L hope I shall not need to recommend this 
third part of his so necessary, useful, and com- 
yendable labours to thy serious perusal, espe- 
ally in such an age as this, wherein impiety is 
. sensibly promoted, not only by the notoriously 
smfune, but also by the presumptuously careless 
oofessors of Christianity. 

How much conducing to obtain this excellent 
ond, the dying words even of the worst of men, 


<a lll LLL LLL LD 


lasting remembrance. | absolution of our holy High Priest, the Lord 
And although the short reflections given upon | Jesus Christ; nothing but the unetion of the 
the birth, conversion, labours, travels, conversa- | blessed Spirit of intercession and adoption. Here 
tion and sufferings of many of these precious ser- those who have loved God above all, and their 
rants and handmaids of the Lord are very | neighbours as themselves, are found to have the 
inviting, as well as instructive, in showing forth best religion, and to be the true believers in 
that free and universal grace of God, whereby | Christ, and witnesses of his redemption and sal- 
they came to be what they were, and that arm of | vation ; and those to be the true and most honour- 
power whereby they were upheld in, and delivered | able scholars, who have been taught by the grace 
out of many tribulations; yet the main intention | of God, (which brings salvation and hath ap- 
of the author is, to send us to the house of| peared unto all men,) to deny ungodliness, and 
mourning, which (said Solomon) is better to go | the world’s lusts, and to live soberly, righteously 
to than the house of rejoicing; that we may | and godly in this present world. There we i 
learn so to live, as to be prepared so to die, and | find the righteous, with Abraham, Isaac, Jaco 
enter upon an eternal state. And if death-beds| and Joseph, advising, encouraging and blessing 
were more frequented, and places of recreation | their posterity ; with Moses, going up to the top 
less, we might hope the advantage would make | of the Mount, to take a view of the good land, 
amends for that part of self-denial. There we /in retirement and solitariness with the Lord; 
may often hear a more reaching sermon in a few | with Joshua, engaging others to fear and serve 
broken words, than the most elegant in the | him alone, and to put away their strange gods ; 
pulpit; especially from two sorts of experienced | with Samuel, mourning and praying for those 
preachers, namely, sinners repenting and saints | who have forsaken the Lord; with David, ex- 
triumphizg : there we may hear all agreeing | pressing their faith in his promises, concerning 
in one common prayer, viz.: “Oh! let me their house, and their religious concern for their 
die the death of the righteous, and let my | building of his; recommending truth, justice 
latter end be like his.” There we may hear| and mercy to succeeding generations; with 
men discovering what they really believe, Hezekiah, appealing to God about their sincerity ; 
often very differently from what they formerly | in short, with Job, Simeon, Stephen, Paul, and 
profest ; and many with the repenting thief, come | others of the faithful servants and followers of 
to have a better religion upon their death-bed, | Christ, embracing death, hastening to meet it, 
than all their life-long before. There we may | longing to be dissolved, and to be with him their 
hear those who have been eagerly pleading for Captain, Forerunner and Rewarder. Thus preach- 
si, how crying out against it as the sting of | ing and praying, and praising the Lord freely 
death. Those who have exclaimed against good | and fervently, boldly and experimentally, and all 
works as dangerous to their faith, now wishing | without book, as the Holy Spirit gives utterance, 
that all their time had been spent in going about | have upon a death-bed often proved an affecting, 
doing good. Those who have charged God fool- tendering and converting season to many hearers. 
ishly with an absolute reprobation, now trusting} To such an house of mourning (or shall I say 
in, and begging his universal mercy. Those who! rejoicing) the author of these collections kindly 
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Invites thee, Christian reader; where, by hearing 
the dying songs and sayings of the ransomed and 
redeemed, who knew in whom they had believed, 
thou mayest also come to know and believe in that 
great and true light, which enlightens every man 
coming into the world ; for it was by the inshining 
thereof, that the feet of these blessed ones, now 
at rest with the Lord, (as of all the righteous in 
ages past,) were guided into the way of truth 
and peace. 

This opened their states, tried their reins, 
sifted their words, weighed their actions, staid 
their minds, changed their hearts, condemned 
disobedience, justified faithfulness, counselled in 
difficulties, discovered the enemy, unveiled the 
painted harlot, the world, and the false church, 
and gave them the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, for 
whose sake they suffered the loss of all, and fol- 
lowed him in the regeneration and _ self-denial, 
and are now entered with him into that rest 
which remains for the people of God. 

CurisTOPHER MEIDEL. 





VARITIES OF PLANTS. 


There are some plants which, even whilst in a|so that, on going round such a tower or large 
state of active vegetation, are capable of being | 


reduced to a torpid condition, and of remaining 
in it for almost any length of time, without 
injury to life. There is a kind of Club-Moss 


inhabiting Peru, which is liable to be entirely | 


dried up, when deprived of water for some time. 
It then folds in its leaves and contracts its roots, 
so as to form a ball, which, apparently quite 
devoid of animation, is driven about hither and 


thither by the wind; as soon, however, as it | 


reaches a moist situation, it sends down its roots 
into the soil, and unfolds to the atmosphere its 
leaves, which, from a dingy brown, speedily 
change to the bright green of active vegetation. 
The Kose of Jericho is the subject of similar 
transformations ; and the common Mosses exhibit 
the same in a less degree. 

These conditions are not the only ones admit- 
ting of great variation, and yet most important to 
the active operations of the vegetable structure. 
Light is as important as warmth and moisture to 
the processes of the economy ; and yet we find plants 
adapted to thrive under the almost total depriva- 
tion of it. Sea-weeds possessing a bright green 


colour have been drawn up from the depth of 


more than 100 fathoms, to which the sun’s rays 
do not penetrate in any appreciable proportion. 
Many of the Mushroom tribe have been found 


growing in caverns and mines, to which no rays 


from the sun, either direct or reflected, would 
seem to have access; and even more perfect 
plants have been observed to vegetate and 
to acquire a green colour (which is in general 


only produced under the influence of strong 


light) in such situations. On the other hand, 


we find some plants adapted only to exist where 
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they can be daily invigorated by the powerf 
rays of a tropical sun, with the complete ~~ 
change which results from their tota) oo 
during a large part of the twenty-four 
whilst there are others whose energies, 44, 
remaining dormant during the tedious winter 
the arctic regions, are aroused into a brief te 
tivity by the return of the luminary on who, 
cheering influence they depend, and whose y.. 
are not withdrawn from them for weeks or even 
months together. Neither of these tribes ¢ uld 
flourish if transferred to the circumstances of thy 
other; and, opposite as these are, we obsorre 
that the Creator has adapted living beings t 
inhabit each, with equal suitableness. oe 
This adaptation of each species to particular 
circumstances, is often seen in an interesting 
manner on a small scale, on the exterior of Jaren 
trunks of trees, old towers, &e., which are 
thickly clothed with Mosses and Lichens. Many 
of these avoid the light; and their presence 
indicates the north side of the body to which 
they are attached. To others, again, the light in 
all its strength is genial, and they frequent the 
southern aspect, whilst other forms, intermediate 
in habits, frequent the eastern and western sides, 


} ¢ 
aDSeQere 


hours : 


rays 


trunk, we observe a succession of different 
species, which may be compared to that which is 
presented in the various latitudes, passing from 
the equator towards the pole. A similar succes- 
sion on a larger scale, is seen on ascending a high 


/mountain between the tropics, such as the Peak 


of Teneriffe. The lower portion exhibits the 
vegetation of the surrounding country, in all the 
luxuriance and richness of an island in the torrid 
zone. Higher up, the traveller meets with pro- 
ductions similar to those found on the borders of 
temperate regions; and to these succeed those of 
the medium temperate zone. Above these are 
perceived the alpine plants, which in northern 
Europe are found at a comparatively trifling 
elevation ; and to these succeeds the dreariness 
of perpetuals now. These five distinct zones are 
well marked on the Peak of Teneriffe ; each 
having a certain set of plants peculiar to It, as 
the plants of Northern and Southern Europe, and 
of Northern and Central Africa, are to those 
regions respectively. 
Thus we see that on no part of the earth's 
surface, under no peculiarities of soil or climate, 
is vegetation of some kind or other impossible. 
Every distinct tribe of plants flourishes naturally 
under peculiar conditions—some preferring 4 
warm atmosphere, others a cool one—some only 
luxuriating in moisture, and others in the oppo- 
site condition of dryness—some requiring the 
most intense light, and others only growing 10 
darkness. There are some plants which are very 
deficient in the power of adapting themselves t 
slight changes in these conditions, and these re 
accordingly restricted to certain localities, which 
are favourable to their growth, and are hence 
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eee 
jjered rare plants. _Thus, for example, there 

wrtain species which require that the air 

ynding them should contain a minute quan- 
". of salt, dissolved in its moisture ;—these 
afl abound, therefore, near the sea shore; but 
e are seen to spring up in the neighbourhood 
jsalt-works, even many hundred miles inland— 
sit seed being conveyed by the wind or by 
binds, which have spread them over the whole 
aruce of the earth, but there only meeting with 
je conditions they require for their development. 
jo the other hand, there are many which can 

»v in almost any situation, and which can 
apt themselves to a great variety of circum- 
ances, often exhibiting evident changes of form 
wi aspect, which are due to the influence of 
‘ese. Such are common plants; and many of 
em are among those most serviceable to man, 
i account of the improvement which can be 
ected in them by cultivation. For example, 
je potato, growing in its native climate—the 
tropical portion of South America—docs not 
ryuire for the growth of its young shoots that 
gore of nourishment which, in temperate cli- 
gates, is provided in its fleshy tubers; and the 
dible portion is thus extremely small, since the 
mwmth and moisture constantly supplied to it, 
jevelope the growing parts without such assist- 
wee. But when transplanted to colder regions, 
wid to a richer soil, that store is greatly in- 
ceased in amount, and becomes one of the most 
important of all articles of food to man. If it 
vere not for this capability of adapting itself to 
new circumstances, the plant could not thvive in 
wrthern Europe ; since its own powers of growth 
vould be insufficient, when the external condi- 
tious are so much changed. But it is this very 
apability which renders it so useful to man. If 
the large potatoes of European cultivation be 
planted again in tropical climates, the produce is 
little superior to that of the original stock ; 
since, when circumstances no longer demand it, 
the acquired habit ceases. The cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower, &c., are, in like manner, only varieties 
of one species, greatly altered by cultivation ; the 
plant which was the original stock of all, having 
been formed susceptible of more remarkable 
changes than most others, and thus rendered at 
the same time useful to man, and very easy of 


production.—Vegetable Physiology. 


much larger portion of their days than others do, 
in a kind of dreamy vacancy, a virtual inactivity 
of mind and body. The hours expended in 
sleep are not the only hours that might be jus- 
tifiably deducted from the sum total of the life as 
having been lost to it; numbers of moments are 
daily spent in an absolute inaction of mind and 
body; and sleep cannot be robbed of its dues 
without adding largely, and in greater proportion 
than the time habitually stolen from sleep, to that 
which is wasted in such waking reveries. In order 
that the mind may have the power of undergoing, 
trying and exhausting labour, that it may con- 
tinue in the full possession of its capital, that it 
may continue to be undulled and unblunted by 
such wear and such use, an amount of sleep must 
be allowed which is proportionate to the severity 
of such work, to the engrossing and expanding 
nature of the mind’s employment. The nights 
may be robbed of the hours of sleep, and the 
time so stolen may be devoted to toil of mind or 
of body ; but the endurance by the system, of the 
undue waste, and imperfectly restored balance of 
of the vital force, even if somewhat protracted by 
the strength cf the constitution, or if prolonged 
somewhat by the energy of a determined will, or 
by the spur of a great necessity, or by the 
desired goal of a great ambition or daring hope, 
must be short-lived. The system cannot be 
robbed of its sleep, without a corresponding dis- 
turbance and derangement of the functions; the 
power and the equilibrium of the vital forces 
will become so far affected as to involve dis- 
ordered action, and thus indirectly, by the 
diminished tension of the vital forees which 
supply the sensorium itself, the mind will become 
unable to continue its exertions Many an 
ardent and hopeful aspirant for collegiate dis- 
tinctions—many an anxious labourer for profes- 
sional eminence, has thrown away his hopes 
in thus vainly struggling to cheat the system of 
this great requirement.—Dr. Robertson on Diet 
and Regimen. 













































IDLENESS, OR HUNTING SQUIRRELS. 


Peter Alsop was almost fifteen years old when 
his father, who had just moved into a new settle- 
ment, was clearing the land. One day the father 
and a neighbour were engaged in building a log 
fence, which was made of the trunks of the trees 
that were cleared off the lands. First, they laid 
the fence one log high, with the ends of each 
length passing a little way by each other. 
Notches were cut in the ends, and a block was 
laid crosswise, where the ends lapped, and then 
another tier was laid on the cross pieces, till the 
fence was high enough. To roll up the top logs, 
they would lay long poles, called skids, one end 
on the top of the logs and the other on the 


DUE ALLOWANCE OF SLEEP. 


Habit influences, in some degree, the amount 
of sleep that is required. It should be said, 
however, that it is never well to withhold any of 
the revenue that is justly due to the drowsy god. 
A man may accustom himself to take so little 
sleep as to be greatly the loser thereby in his 
waking moments. It may be commonly observed 


that those persons who spend less time in sleep | ground, and roll up the logs on these. But, as 
than is usually found needful by others of the | the logs were very heavy, they were obliged to 
same age and strength, and occupation, consume a | stop several times to rest, or to get a new hold; 
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and it was Peter’s business, when they stopped, , towards him on their part, he altered i. .» 
to put a block on the under side of the log, above | and left his property to the government ta 
the skids to keep it from rolling back. Having | United States of America, “to found at Ww... 
given a hard lift, and tagging with all his might, | ington, under the name of the Smithsoniay 7 
the father called out, “There, Peter, put under | tution, an establishment for the er 
your block quick.’ Peter started nimbly, and | diffusion of knowledge among men,” 
snatched up his block, when suddenly the loud| Under these circumstances, we think that 4 
chirp of a squirrel struck hi: ear. Instantly, | public on this side of the Atlantic are some)... 
down went his block, and away he ran after the | interested in knowing the results of this muy igo 
squirrel, leaving both his father and the other | legacy, and the “Third Annual Report of 
man to hold the log till he came back. | Board of Regents,” published in Februar, 
This anecdote gives you Peter’s character. He | enables us to give a tolerable sketch of ti). 
was too fickle to follow any one object or pursuit | ceedings down to the present year. 
long enough to accomplish anything. Thirty; It appears that the amount of the be. 
years after this, a gentleman who had known him | 515,169 dollars (above £100,000), was paid 
in his youthful days, inquired about him of one} the United States’ Treasury in 1838. Sin, 
of his neighbours, who related this anecdote, and | years were suffered to elapse before the 1 quisite 
added, “he has been running after squirrels, preliminary arrangements were determined oy: 
ever since.” He never was steady and _ per- _at length, in 1846, the fund, then augmented }y 
severing in the pursuit of anything. When he) nearly 200,000 dollars of accrued interest, w.. 
was a young man, he could never make up his | placed under the control of the “ Board of Regents 
mind decidedly what employment to follow. He | chosen to conduct the institution. “The Board 
would try one and get tired of it, and take | consists of three members ex officio of the esta| 
another; but followed no business long enough | lishment—the Vice President of the United 
to get well acquainted with it. When he had a/ States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
family, and found it necessary to make exertion, | and the Mayor of Washington, together with 
he was busy early and late, but to little purpose. | twelve other members, three of whom are ap. 
He moved from one place to another, and ‘a pointed by the Senate from its own body, three 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” He very often | by the House of Representutives from its mem- 
changed his employment, and by that means lost | bers, and six citizens appointed by a joint reso- 
all the advantage of past experience. Now he | lution of both Houses;” and to this Board the 
was a farmer, then a trader, then a post rider, | usual powers are intrusted. 
then a deputy sheriff, then a mechanic, without | Among the preliminary considerations, we find 
having learned his trade. By the time he had | it stated that the “ bequest is for the benefit ot 
got fairly started in a new business, he would | mankind. The government of the United States 
hear or think of something else, and before any | is merely a trustee to carry out the design of the 
body thought of it, he would change his business. | testator ;’’ and in order to realize his object tor 
In this way he wasted his money, and kept his | the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
family poor, and neglected his children’s educa- | men to the fullest possible extent, strict economy 
tion. He was always hunting the squirrel. is to be observed in the administration of the 
Now, boys, don’t hunt the squirrel. Whatever | finances. We trust this principle will always |i 
you begin, stick to it till it is finished—done, and | faithfully adhered to in the future conduct of the 
well done. If you always follow this rule faith- | institution; a proper regard for economy being 
fully, you cannot fail of being somebody and | often fatal to projects even when their aim is to 
doing something. But, if you go through life | benefit the community. “It should be remew- 
hunting the squirrel, when you dic, nobody can , bered,” states the Report, “that mankind in 
tell what you have done, and the world will | general are to be benefitted by the bequest, and 
neither be the wiser nor better for your having | that, therefore, all unnecessary expenditure on 
lived in it.—.dnecdotes for Boys. | local objects would be a perversion of the trust.” 
: Knowledge is to be increased by stimulating re- 
searches, and offering rewards for original me- 
moirs on all branches of knowledge, which are to 
In the year 1830 died Mr. James Lewis Smith-| be published; but “no memoir on subjects ol 
son, a natural son of the Duke of Northumber- | physical science will be accepted for publication, 
land, a gentleman of some repute as a scientific which do not furnish a positive addition to 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


chemist. He was noted for his skill in analysing | human knowledge resting on original research ; 
minute quantities; and it was he who caught aj} and all unverified speculations to be rejected.’ 
tear as it fell from a lady’s cheek, and detected | Among the more special objects which the insti- 
the salts and other substances which it held in} tution may encourage by pecuniary grants, we 
solution. Mr. Smithson was a Fellow of the | find—a “system of extended meteorological ob- 
Royal Sogiety, and intended to bequeath his | servations, particularly with reference to the 
large wealth to that body at his death; but | phenomena of American storms.” Then we have 
taking offence at some real or fancied slight explorations and researches from which to col 














49 Physical Atlas of the United States; 
” the “ solution of experimental problems, such 
es new determination of the weight of the 
on of the velocity of electricity, and of light ; 
semical analyses of soils and plants ; collection 
‘od publication of articles of science, accumulated 
» the offices of government ;”’ and we are glad 
w observe that “ the statistics of labour, the pro- 
wetive arts of life, public instruction,” Xc., are 
oo overlooked. hii 

{t is pretty well known that the publication of | 
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with one of the most mysterious and interesting 
phenomena of terrestrial physics—namely, the 
earthquake . .. . and for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the inquiries, a pseismometer, or instrument 
for measuring the intensity and direction of the 
earthwave, has been ordered at the expense of the 
institution, to be placed in charge of the expe- 
dition during its absence.’ Besides, there are 
to be magnetic surveys of the mineral regions on 
the northern lakes, and a series of observations 
for deducing and determining the law of variation 


sew and important researches in science or art, is | of the magnetic needle; together with periodical 


times retarded or lost for want of encourage- 
gent. Works of this sort are, when published, 
a nearly all instances a positive pecuniary loss 
» the author. The Smithsonian Institution pro- 
moses to remedy this defect, by undertaking to 
spt such works as may be deserving, and thus 
joerease knowledge, but always under sanction of 
, committee of learned and scientific men, whose 
spproval will of course stamp a value on the 
work. 

A first volume has appeared in pursuance of 
this arrangement, under the general title of 
«Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” It 
contains detailed accounts and descriptions of the 
“ancient monuments of the Mississippi Valley.” 
These exist in the form of mounds, earthworks, 
fortifications and sculptures; some of them are of 
great extent; they are much more numerous 
than might be supposed; and the United States, 
which have often been said to want the charm of 


hoary antiquity, may now point to these with as | 
much pride as the European feels in his ruined | 


castles and abbeys. Copies of this work have 
been sent to several scientific and learned institu- 
tions in this country: it is a handsome quarto, 
with some hundreds of engravings and illustra- 
tions. Its publication will preserve correct views 
and descriptions of remains which, in the rapid 
changes made in the States, would soon be obliter- 
ated. Their origin appears to be as mucha mystery 
as that of the Round Towers of Ireland; but the 
general conclusion is, that at a remote period 
there existed in the Mississippi Valley a numerous 
population, the progenitors of those who subse- 
quently founded the old South American empires. 
The work will be a valuable aid to those engaged 
in ethnographical studies. 

A second volume, we are informed, is preparing 
for publication : it will contain important contri- 
butions to astronomy and palwontology. We 
gather also from the latest report that the labours 
towards a system of meteorology are in active 
progress. Observers provided with instruments 
are established in Oregon, California, Santa Fe, 
and other places, and in this pursuit large use 
will be made of the magnetic telegraph, so as to 
institute simultaneous observations at places 
widely remote, or to announce meteorological phe- 
nomena. Qbservations in the southern hemi- 
sphere are made by a party stationed at Chili, 
where they are also to “study the facts connected 











reports on agricultural chemistry, the forest-trees 
of North America, on lightning, astronomy, and 
meteorological instruments Further, awork is in 
preparation which is to give “A Bibliographical 
Account of the Sources of Early American His- 
tory ; comprising a description of books relating 
to America, printed prior to the year 1700, anc 
of all books printed in America from 1543 to 
1700, together with notices of many of the more 
important unpublished manuscripts.” 

The locus or building of the institution is in 
course of erection at Washington. It is of free- 
stone, and “comprises a museum, 200 feet by 
50; a library, 90 feet by 50; a gallery of art, 
125 feet long; two lecture-rooms, of which one 
is capable of containing an audience of 800 to 
1000 persons; and the other is connected with 
the laboratory, together with several smaller 
rooms. ‘The style selected is the later Norman, 
or rather Lombard.”’ <A portion of the edifice is 
already fitted up for occupation, and the whole is 
expected to be completed in 1852, at a cost of 
250,000 dollars. Notwithstanding the outlay as 
yet incurred, the original capital remains undi- 
minished, owing to the manner in which the fund 
has been invested. 

A collection of books is already made towards 
a library ; and it appears that in the act authori- 
zing the building, is a clause similar to that 
which in this country requires publishers to pre- 
sent copies of works to certain public bodies. So 
far, the whole proceedings show that the Smith- 
sonian bequest has fallen into good hands; the 
names of Dallas, Henry, Bache, Pearce, Rush, 
and others equally eminent, which compose the 
Board of Regents, are a guarantee for worth and 
character. We shall look with interest on the 
future labours of the institution; and may very 
appropriately conclude our notice with a passage 
from the seeretary’s report on the library :—“ It 
will render Washington,” he observes, “the centre 
of American learning. Its influences will de- 
scend noiselessly upon the community around ; 
and spreading in ever-widening circles over the 
land, softening the asperities of party contentions, 
calming the strifes of self-interest, elevating the 
intellect above the passions and the senses, 
cherishing all the higher and nobler principles of 
our being, will contribute more than fiects and 


armies to true national dignity —Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH 
DUDLEY. 


Darl: shades of sadness have around us gathered, 
For loss of one, loved more than words can tell: 
One whose bright smile was wont to gladden us, 
Whose words of kindness and of comfort, flowed 
To all who felt the varied ills of life. 

Whose wisdom could direct, whose sympathy 
Lightened the burden of the sinking heart. 

Whose mental vision, in its ample scope 

And powerful ken, beheld and recognized 

The workings of God’s hand in things of earth, 
Which seemed to lower minds perplexed, confused. 
We loved and we admired, but reverenced more; 
For she, with all her powers, was ever meek 
And childlike in humility. We saw 

The path in which she trod—a shining light, 
From which she swerved not; keeping in her view 
The radiant beam, “ the Sun of Righteousness.”’ 
Who can forget her solemn pleading voice, 

When calling sinners from forbidden paths ? 

Who can forget her sweet consoling words 

To sorrow-stricken souls? or who forget 

Her glowing accents, when of Him she spoke— 
Who, sinless, bore the punishment of sin; 

Whose love, surpassing knowledge, doth embrace 
Even those who scorn, reject, and slander Him ? 
When this her theme, how more than eloquent 
Her words, fervent to praise his dying love, 
Which won for us salvation and the gift 
Of his own Holy Spirit! How did she, 
With solemn reverence and grateful love, 
Proclaim the faith (oh, sacred mystery !) 
Which makes his righteousness our own! 
On bended knee, with awful eloquence, 
She poured her soul, oh! who but must have thought 
That, like the prophet-bard of old, she felt 

The living coal from off the altar taken, 

Pressed to her lips by angel’s hand unseen ? 

How did her spirit soar, and with it bear 

Our yielding spirits to the heavenly throne, 

When, in her words magnificent, we gave 

All adoration, majesty and power, 

To Father, Son, and the Eternal Spirit! 


But when, 


But she is gone—the noble, great, and good— 
Smitten by the raging blast of pestilence, 
Leaving us here to sorrow and to mourn. 
Sorrow we must; and yet do we rejoice, 
Because we surely know that faith was her’s 
Which renders “* worthy now to walk in white ”’ 
With Him, who lives and reigns for evermore. 
Yes, and the eye of faith beholds her now, 
Mingling with all the blest angelic host, 

In anthems of high praise to Him, her Lord, 


FRIEND’S REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF News. 


The absence of the Editor from the city h: 
vented the preparation of the usual sun), a 
his return but a short time previous to putti oP 
present number to the press, precludes he 
pre. i of anything more than a meagre 
week. 

One of the most interesting articles of informa: 
is the proceedings of the Convention of California ; 
the formation of a Constitution. Papers haye |... 
received, containing an account of their actioy ¢,,. 
the Ist to the 22d of Ninth month. The Ajta ; ‘i. 
fornia says:—“ The Bill of Rights, as adopted 
Committee of the Whole, embraces tweyty .. 
tions, of the usual character of such Proviso) 
The only point upon which it was supposed a ¢, 
troversy would arise—the question of slayer, 
passed without debate, and unanimously. utter E 
prohibiting slavery. Some few were in favenr « 
submitting the matter to the people, for a se 
vote ; but it was not contended tor with any show 
of strenuosity, and was voted down almost’ pyay.. 
mously.”’ This we observe was in committee , 
the whole; and it remains to be seen whether tho 
opponents of the anti-slavery movements have 
served themselves for a final effort when the gy}. 
ject comes before the House. 

On the 19th, the following section was adopted, 
“ The legislature shall, at its first session, form such 
laws as shall effectually prohibit free persons of 
colour from immigrating to and settling in this 
State, and effectually prevent owners of slaves 
from bringing them into this State, for the purpos 
of setting them free.” 

This section occasioned considerable debate and 
the Alta California remarks that, as the apprehen- 
sion was gaining ground that it might jeopard the 
ratification of the Constitution by Congress, it would 
probably be stricken out in the House. 
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The steamship America arrived at Halifax on 
the evening of 16th inst., bringing European inte}. 
ligence one week Jater than that previously received. 
It appears that the President, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, became so far dissatisfied with his cabinet, 
that he addressed a commnication to the Assem- 
bly which created great excitement, and led to the 
resignation of the ministry, with the exception o 
QO. Barrot, who was confined to his house by indis- 
position. 


It is stated that Count Nesselrode has notified the 
Porte that the Emperor of Russia has contined his 
demand to the expulsion of the Hungarian refugees 
from Turkey. This is no doubt intended as a mode 
of relinquishing a demand for their delivery, with- 
out openly retracting it. 


Who, from the warfare of the Christian life, 
And all its tribulations, called her home. 

Now doth she rest; now, with the victor’s palm, 
Amidst the innumerable host she stands 

Jn everlasting triumph, to ascribe 

All glory to the Lord God and the Lamb. 


No fewer than 300 Hungarian refugees are re- 
ported to have embraced the religion of Islamism; 
and others are said to be preparing to imitate the 
example. 


And shall the memory of such an one 
Live only in our hearts, nor quicken us 
To follow Him —the Shepherd who hath led 
Her, and would lead us, to the fold of rest ? 
Be it not so; but love we whom she loved 
With all the fervour of her fervent heart ; 
And we, like her, shall see, hear, comprehend 
Things inconceivable to mortal thought, 
Prepared by God for those who love Him here. 
London Friend. 


Executions, to a frightful extent, were going on 
in Hurgary. Numbers of men who have occupied 
conspicuous stations have been put to death, in 
consequence of the part they had taken in the 
revolution there. Baron Pereyni, an able lawyer, 
upwards of seventy years old, formerly Presiden: 
of the Hungarian Upper House, and Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, was hanged as a common 
malefactor. 


Empty vessels when struck often emit the great- 
est sounds, and empty heads usually contain vocifer- 
ous tongues. 





